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Mr. 8. Locke, President R.C.V.8. 


Very seldom does death remove one of our 
members during his occupancy of the Presidentsbip. 
Such an occurrence is necessarily striking owing to 
the eminence of the deceased's position. And 
although our sympathy may be stimulated by his 
being struck down just as he had attained his 
highest honour, there is a sad consolation in the 
thought that he died in office, serving his profess- 
ion; and that he will be remembered as a courteous 
tactful President who lead his Council without a 
jarring note, and yet who maintained his place with 
dignity, whilst neglecting none of the duties and 
interest of the Body Corporate. - 

Mr. Locke had only reached the first half of his 
year of office, but in that short time had convinced 
everyone that he possessed all the necessary attri- 
butes for a first class President. He entered on his 
duties, in by no means calm times, when subjects 
of great importance were dividing the attention of 
the profession and when the methods of a Presi- 
dent might have lead to increased dissension as 
easily as to quiet progress and greater unity. 

-Mr. Locke rose to the occasion, and bis own 
personality formed a strong factor in the success 
which attended his short leadership of the profess 
ion. He has left his successor no easy task in the 
Council Chamber. 

Mr. Locke was a self-made man. He graduated 
from Glasgow in 1869. He was for some time 
assistant to “Tom Taylor, of Manchester ’’—for 
that was the customary appelation of his master-- 
and succeeded to his practice. Mr. Locke ex- 
tended this practice, and did so without making an 
enemy of any other practitioner in the town. He 
was one of the oldest members of the Lancashire 
V.M.A.,.and Hon. Secretary of the National Veteri- 
nary Benevolent Society» Mr. Locke never pushed 
himself into prominence, but his modesty could not 
hide his abilities from his fellow townsfolk, and so 
it came about that when an influential deputation 
waited upon him to ask his acceptance of civic 
honours he became a candidate at the municipal 
election and was for more than one term a Council- 
lor for the City of Manchester. 

From this appointment more bas come to the 
Veterinary profession than any of us can trace. 
When Mr. Locke became a Municipal Councillor 
very few public bodies had recognised that veteri- 
nary science was indispensable for the proper 
carrying out of municipal duties. To Mr. Locke's 
energies we may credit the start of veterinary em- 
ployment in large towns-as meat inspectors, and 
from this to the wider duties now so frequently im- 


posed upon veterinary surgeons by loca! authorities. 


Mr. Locke became a member of Council of the 
R.C.V.S. in 1895, and during his fifteen years ser- 
vice was a regular attendant, giving independent 
thought to its proceedings and always voting for 
progress. Last July he was elected President, and 
his all too short occupancy of the position has just 
been long enough to demonstrate his fitness for the 

t. 


Mr. Locke leaves a son almost as well known as 
himself to carry on his practice, and a widow whose 
marriage occurred since her husband became our 
President. We need hardly say that throughout 
the profession there will be a very full flow of sym- 
pathy to his family in their sad bereavement. 

The funeral is to take place at Manchester on 
March 12th. 


VETERINARY INSPECTION aT SHows. 


This week we reprint a selection of extracts from 
Scotch contemporaries which show the amount of feel- 
ing that has been raised by the veterinary rejection of 
half the competitors for the Cawdor Cup and Brydon 
Shield. Naturally, exhibitors who have been accus- 
tomed to show horses without ce | veterinary inspection 
ate disconcerted at the number of rejections ; but to our 
mind the proportion of stallions which Messrs. Robb 
and Rutherford rejected at Glasgow simply shows that 
veterinary inspection was waste ta the best interests 
of the Clydesdale horse. 

As might be expected, we now hear much criticism of 
the value of the veterinarian in the show ring. The old 
adage that “doctors differ” is advanced by the Very 
Rev. Dr. Gillespie, and is quoted by an approving con- 
temporary as a “robust” argument. We y think 
it is. We cannot admit that veterinary surgeons are 
more apt to-disagree ing either the theory or the 
practice of their profession than medical men, law- 
yers, or, we may add, than theologians. 


UNUSUAL LESIONS OF THE FOOT. 


While acting as locum for Mr. G. L. Perry, of 
Cardiff, the following case came under my notice. 
The accompanying photograph represents an os 
corone showing rather curious pathological changes. 

History. It was taken from the off fore limb of 
an aged cart gelding which bad, for several years, 
been in the possession of a large railway company. 
Slight lameness had been noticed on a few occasions, 
accompanied by a suppurating abscess in the im- 
mediate centre and front of the coronet. After 
simple treatment this had healed on each occasion. 
Eventually, on the 18th January last, the lameness 
was accentuated, and the swelling which had given 
trouble before reappeared witb increased dimensions. 
It was then that i advice was first 
sought. 
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The swelling was found to be painful on malipo- 
lation, rather soft in the centre, and altogether 
about the size of a tangerine orange. Hot foment- 
ations and poultices were advised, but these only 
gave temporary relief to the rather severe lameness, 
and on the swelling becoming hard, instead of in- 
clined to point, pyro-puncturing and blistering were 
resorted to. No appreciable degree of improvement 
was observable, and on Feb. 17th, as a matter of 
economy and also for humanity’s sake, the horse 
was destroyed by poisoning. 

Post mortem examination revealed the enlarge- 
ment to be composed of extremely dense fibrous 
tissues, about three inches thick from skin to bone. 
This was dissected away, and exposed a deep cavity 
in the centre of the anterior surface of the os 
corone, filled with dark semi-solid material resem- 
bling decomposed blood. There was a good deal 
of exostosis around the cavity, which latter is shown 
as a black spot in the photograph, and as a result 
the extensor pedis tendon was much abraded. The 
darkened area immediately below the black spot 
represents a shallower cavity. Looking at the 
lower margin of the bone towards the right, another 
cavity is observable, involving part of the articular 
surface opposed to the os pedis. Further dissection 
revealed several blind channels running in all 
directions through the soft structures of the foot 
containing material similar to that described as 
present in the deep cavity in the os corone. Large 
sidebones were present, but the most strange thing 
of all was a hole about the size of a barley grain in 
the centre of the articular surface of the os pedis, 
but although careful search was made, nothing ab- 
normal was found on the surface of the corone 
immedlately opposed to it. The case seems remark- 
able, both on account of the variety and scattered 


ABSTRACT FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


Tue oF FrxaTIon.” 


The utility of derivative treatment of inflamma- 
tory conditions is universally recognised, but among 
the methods of obtaining derivation there is one 
which, although old and very efficacious, does not 
appear to be much practised. This is Fochier’s 
method of derivation by the “abscess of fixation,” 
to which Drouin (Revue Génér. de Méd. Vét.) calls 
the attention of practitioners. It consists in the 
subcutaneous injection of some drug capable of in- 
ducing an aseptic abscess (oil of turpentine being 
an especial favourite for the purpose); and is an 
excellent method of stimulating phagocytosis. 

This treatment has given good results in buman 
medicine, and quickly acts upon the general condi- 
tion. The temperature sinks after twenty-four 
hours, and the “urinary crisis" supervenes from 
two to five days after the injection. 

In veterinary medicine, the injection of such 
agents as turpentine or saturated solution of 
chloride of sodium has been followed with success 
in numerous conditions- as chronic lamenesses of 
the shoulder and hip, hydrartbroses, arthrites, pneu- 
monias, strangles infections, etc. In infectious 
pneumonia of the dog, the subcutaneous injection 
of 1 to 1}¢.c. of turpentine causes the formation of 
an abscess which may contain 3ij. of fluid, which ‘is 
rapid in its evolution, and exercises a powerful 
derivative action causing rapid fall of temperature, 
polyuria, and recovery. In the horse in cases of 
pneumonia, 5 ¢.c. is injected on each side of the 
median line on the breast; in grave cases, it is per- 
missible to doubt this dose. 
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The injection is followed by pain; and within 
forty-eight hours the whole breast becomes the seat 
of a voluminous engorgement. Two days later the 
abscesses have formed; they become fluctuating 


positions of the lesions found, and also by reason of 
the comparatively short period of acute lameness. 
T. Fenn-Appison, M.R.C.V.S. 


aq 


THE TEMPERATURE IN BLACK-QUARTER. 
By Henry Taytor, F.R.c.v.s., Hayward’s Heath. 


In this district, in which black-quarter is very 
rife and well known to the stock-owners, profess- 
ional attendance is not as a rule sought. Hence 
opportunities for taking temperatures are infrequent, 
but in order that the question of the thermal symp- 
tom may be settled, it is advisable that every case 
should be recorded. 

Recently an eighteen months old Sussex-cross 
bullock was found one morning affected, having 
been all right the night before. On taking his tem- 
perature about 10.30 on the morning he was found 
affected, I found it was 102-5. The animal was 
very lame in the left hind leg, so lame in fact that 
he could hardly advance the limb and could hardly 
bear any weight on it. There was not much swell- 
‘ing of the quarter, but the characteristic swelling 


and convenient to open. Usually the general con- 
dition of the patient improves in accordance with 
the development of the abscess. The abscess never 
leaves any blemish. 

While praising this treatment as a certain and 
rapid method of derivation, Drouin nevertheless 
advises that it should be reserved for cases of some 
on as the owners are sometimes more con- 
cerned by the appearance of the abscess than by the 
original disease.—A nnales de Méd Vét. 


Waite Comps” Favus or THE Fowt. 


The frequent confusion regarding the mycoses of 
the fowl have led Sabourand, Suis, and Suffran 
Revue Vétérinaire) to investigate.the question. 

Whatever may be the possible plurality of the 
mycoses of the fowl, the authors’ investigations, 
which have extended over six months, have all 
concerned one and the same disease. This is a 
chronic benign affection, situated particularly upon 


was very pronounced in the lumbar and posterior 
dorsal regions. So far the English recorded cases 
have had febrile temperatures, the above is only a 
little above normal. 


the comb and wattles, and well described by its 
popular name of “ white comb.” 

This disease never appears spontaneously in & 
poultry-yard. It is always seen to appear after the 
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introduction of an affected subject, but the time 
which elapses between such introduction and the 
development of the disease is very variable, and 
may extend tosome months. The disease only ap- 

rs about the sixth or seventh month after birth, 
at the moment when the comb bas attained a 
certain development. Cocks, which have larger 
combs than hens, are more frequently affected than 
the latter. 

The methods of contagion are various. One is 
the practice of transporting fowls from one place to 
another crowded together in very uarrow cages or 
baskets. Another is copulation, as the cock, in 
grasping the hen’s comb for this purpose, may 
either convey or receive the infection. Finally, 
the jerking movements of the beads of fowls when 
feeding, in the case of affected birds, facilitate the 
detachment and dissemination of the dry crusts 
from their combs. 

The symptoms of the disease are very charac- 
teristic. At the beginning it appears in the form of 
small white points upon the head and its append- 
ages. These white specks augment in size, remain- 
ing adherent to the subjacent epithelium; and in 
course of time, as their superficial dimensions in- 
crease, they also gain in thickness. 

When developed, the diseased patch presents 
both thick and thin portions. The former form 
small hard eminences, regularly disposed in a con- 
tinuous line at the periphery of the lesion ; between 
these elevations, the lesion only consists of a thin 
pearly. white membrane. Sometimes, when the 
patch is thick, some of it is detached by scratching 
as a white powder in micaceous particles. When 
the lesion extends to the feathers, the deposit of 
whitish crusts accumulates at the base of each 
feather. 

The disease is essentially benign, without any 
general reaction, but it may persist for two years 
or more. In some cases it remains localised to 
the comb; in others, but more rarely, it becomes 
generalised over the whole body and may even 
cause death by slow wasting. 

As regards treatment, it is of course essential to 
avoid introducing affected birds into the poultry 
houses. When the disease exists, isolation, the 
disinfection of places, and the local application of 
parasiticides soon cause its disappearance. 

Microscopically, the disease is found to be favic, 
and the lesion itself is constituted by a parasitic 
accumulation without any interposition of epidermal 
elements. As regards the identification of the 
parasite, which appears in no way to differ from 
the Lophophyton gallinae described by Matruchot 
and Dassonvilie, the present authors class it as 
Achorion gallinae. 

Inoculations of the fowl, guinea-pig, rabbit, dog, 
and man, are perfectly successful. Annales de 
Méd. Vét. W. R. C. 


According to the first annual report of the New Zea- 
land Veterinary Inspector in London, there is room for 
considerable improvement in the handling of frozen meat 
on this side. ith few exceptions, it is said, the condi- 
tions must lead to more or less deterioration. 


NOTES ON THE TREATMENT OF DISTEMPER* 
By G. H. Livesey, M.R.c.v.s. 


Some little time ago I contributed a paper on “The 
Symptoms and Diagnosis of Distemper” to a meeting 
of the Southern Counties V.S. Since then I have been 
frequently asked to read a paper embodying my opinions 
on the treatment.. I therefore now offer these opinions 
to this meeting for its consideration. 

In the first place there is no specific treatment for the 
disease--and well that it is so, for the public would 
soon learn its nature, and nearly half of our present dog 
patients would not come under our hands, 

It is a pity the public does not realise the fact that 
all the so-called specifics and cures so freely advertised 
are practically useless. It is a pity also that many 
veterinary surgeons do not realise that any single drug 
or combination of drugs cannot be considered suitable 
for all cases. I have seen some who have one bottle of 
pills, or a mixture labelled “ Distemper,” and each and 
every case is dosed from that bottle, no matter what 
symptoms may be presented. In fact the patient 
must be made to conform to the attendant’s routine 
treatment or fad. 

For those who take dog practice seriously, distemper 
is a source of great trouble and the care of the patient 
a continual anxiety ; for the most hopeful cases often 
die in spite of all that may be done for them. Having. 
during the last two or three years, seen an exceptional 
number of cases (for distemper has been very severe in 
my district) I have become almost a fatalist as to a 
dog’s chance of recovery. Many dogs will recover with- 
out treatment, and others will die no matter what is 
done for them, and others I fear get well in spite of the 
excessive treatment they receive. A t deal of course 
depends on the breed and constitution of the patient, 
but more, I believe, on the virulence and source of the 
infection. In one outbreak nearly all will die, in 
another deaths will be very few. So also deaths may 
occur frequently in one family, while all the members 
of another survive. It is hard to realise this when 
attending single cases, but it is very noticeable in large 
outbreaks and in epidemics. 

I say nothing as to preventive treatment. I leave 
that to those who profess to know about it. I do not ; 
and I maintain that until we can be absolutely certain of 
the cause of the disease we cannot obtain any preventive 
agent that is worthy of consideration. I have tried a 
number of so-called preventives and found them of ve 
doubtful value, if not useless. Good health and caref 
avoidance of dog shows and large kennels is still the 
best safeguard against infection. 

To my mind the secret of such measure of success as 
we may hope for in treating distemper depends upon 
three main things. 

(1) The early recognition of the disease. 
ts The isolation of the patient. 

3) Good nursing, and the use of appropriate medicine 
This may not necessarily be true in single cases, but 1t is 
emphatically true when one reviews the course of 
several hundred cases. 

With regard to my first point—the early recognition 
of the disease—I fear that I am at variance with a large 
nuinber of the profession. I maintain that the presence 
of the cutaneous eruption is absolutely diagnostic of 
the disease, even in the earliest stage. is eruption is 
not considered diagnostic by many, while others, though 
admitting it to often be suggestive of distemper, do not 
consider the patient infectious, and do not think it 
necessary to take any precautions for the patient’s wel- 


* Read at the meeting of the Central Veterinary Society 
on Thursday, March 3. 
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fare. One has only to examine the dogs at any show to 
see that what I say is true. 
_ I fully realise that what I recognise as distemper in 
its early stage is not believed to be distemper at all by 
a very number of veterinarians. I have had ample 
proot of this, and am continually getting more. 
suffering from distemper are brought to me from all 
parts which have been treated for various complaints 
—complaints bearing any name but distemper, and I am 
satisfied that the veterinary attendant in each case 
been treating symptoms without searching for their 
true cause : giving the name of some special disease to 
each symptom as it has arisen. In this way the disease 
s allowed to get established in the dog before proper 
iprecautions are taken ; in this way the disease is often 
read through large kennels. e commonest cases 
t I see which have been un ised are those pre- 
senting smeione of general unthriftiness, indigestion, 
intractable diarrhcea, ulcerated mouth, or such like. Had 
these cases been early put under proper supervision it is 
quite probable that the symptoms complained of wonld 
not have arisen. 

As I believe that many dogs do not show any further 
symptoms of the disease than the skin eruption, so I 
say that if such cases are isolated and given such care 
as to insure nourishment and to prevent chill, or 
secondary infection, they will, more often than not, run 
a mild course and make a recovery without further 
treatment. The course of the disease, however, must 
necessarily depend upon the virulence and source o 
infection. Granted the early recognition of the disease, 
treatment is of the simplest, and frequently no medicine 


is 
When a case is not seen early, or when a simple case 
become secondarily infected, or infected from a 
fresh —, or subjected to chill or other lowering 
influence such as the abuse of drugs, or when a relapse 
has occurred, then very often great difficulty is experi- 
enced in bringing such a case to a satisfactory termina- 
tion. Here nursing is of paramount importance, 
and here also skill is sg mage in the choice of appropri- 
ate drugs suitable to the case in hand. Naturally a 
wide discretion must be allowed to the medical attend- 
dant in his choice of drugs and each case must be treated 
on its merits, and rhage at “routine practice” (which 
to my mind is another name for professional laziness) 
must be abolished. Drugs which are suitable to many 
cases in one outbreak may be useless to those of another. 
On many occasions more good may be done by refrainin 
from dosing than by prescribing medicine. This shoul 
be made clear to the owner, that he may not think his 
adviser lacking in ability to treat the case and so lose 
confidence because there is no Syrupus rosae in the 
dispensary. Though it may go against our financial 
interests, occasionally, at least, our business instincts 
— be made subservient to our professional training 
ignity. 

In an excellent —— devoted to the treatment of 
distemper ina recent book on therapeutics, a well-known 
writer gives one or two prescriptions for almost every 
symptom of the disease that may be presented. This is 
typical of most contributions to our literature on the 
subject, and I regret it, because such essays often make 
a profound impression upon the reader, if he 
be a student, and tend towards making him blindly 
follow the lines laid down. His method becomes stereo- 
typed, and himself unable to take a broad view ; in fact, 
he drops easily into routine practice. Any one reading 
such a work is led to believe that medicine must play 
a great part in treating distemper, and that each sym 
tom must be treated as it arises, each with its own bottle 
of mixture. This may be for the pocket, but I do 
not believe that it is good for the patient. It is hard to 
say that each symptom is benefitted by the medicine 
prescribed for it, for other similar cases get well just as 


quickly—and often more quickly, when no special medi- 
cine has been given. For instance, I think it a mistake 
to try to stop the intermittent diarrhwa. Untreated it 
often alternates with obstinate constipation, and the 
treatment of the diarrhcea will probably only aggravate 
the constipation, and vice versa. In auy case, it is most 
necessary that the administration of medicine shall not 
in any way interfere with the feeding of the dog. It is 
ot greater importance that he should feed voluntarily 


has | than that he should be nauseated with castor oil and 


buckthorne or put off his feed with opium, paregoric, 
sweet spirit of nitre or such like. 

This brings me to the subject of nursing. To my 
mind, the sooner the patient on being recognised as 
suffering from distemper is isolated as a sick dog the 
better his chance of recovery. He should be rigid} 
kept from immediate or intermediate contact with @ 
other dogs, for at least a fortnight. 

The other general conditions most necessary are plenty 
of fresh air and sunlight if possible, careful protection 

inst damp and all depressing influences, ther 
with the regular administration of nourishing food. To 
such a meeting as this I need not insist on scrupulous 
cleanliness. Unless complications have arisen warmth 
is not very essential, though very low temperatures and 
rapid variations should be avoi to 60° F. 
isa good temperature. Dogs do y in hot stu 
rooms. The best food is undoubtedly milk. I think % 
is best to put a patient at once on a milk diet, allowing 


f | him as much as he will take to drink, and feeding him 


with rice ami or. sponge cake soaked in milk and 
such like foods. If milk in quantity makes him sick it 
may be tried diluted with Vichy water, which dogs take 
readily. Lactol is useful, but I have had best results 
from feeding on Savory and Moore’s prepared food, 
prayed in puppies. eat joo may be used pro- 
vided they are not too salt. ten they are very gela- 
tinous, and this, while making them appear dainty, fre- 
quently causes undue thirst. The best meat juice in my 
opinion is that which we can prepare ourselves by press+ 
ing fresh lean raw beef. 

Food, of whatever kind, should be given in small 
quantities and frequently, that is, at /east four times in 
24 hours. If the case mes complicated, and even 
when recovery seems assured, the greatest care must be 
taken over this question of feeding. No matter how 
well fed be the patient he will lose flesh and condition ; 
till the infection has so to speak exhausted itself no 
amount of nourishment will cause him to gain weight. 
This rapid loss of flesh often leads the owner to believe 
that the dog is not getting enough nourishment, and 
consequently the patient is forced with more food than 
his system can assimilate. This is almost worse than 
starvation, and is liable to cause severe complications 
such as diarrhcea, vomiting or convulsions. t little 
the patient will take voluntarily is of infinitely more 
value to him than the best of nourishment forced upon 
an unwilling sto: 

Particular care should be taken to see that any sudden 
ravenous hunger following a poor appetite should not be 
gratified. This always denotes some critical change in 
the course of the disease, and frequently if it does not 
usher in convulsions these, at least, are almost certain to 
follow a good meal after a period of anorexia. For a 
similar reason a sudden change to solid food is decidedly 
dangerous. If an uncomplicated case has run for a 
fortnight, and the patient seems to be going on well, he 
may be taken out in the open air during the warm hours 
of the day if the weather good, but he must not be 
urged to exercise himself, and he must not be allowed 
to get tired. Violent exercise should be strietly pro- 
hibited for another 14 days at least. A long walk, or a 
quick run, or even a half-day with the guns for a sport- 
ing dog, may cause a serious relapse, and this is far more 
difficult to treat than the original illness. 
~ 
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Common sense should guide us in these as in all things» 
and we should not expect more of the dog than we 
should of ourselves had we been suffering from a disease 


of equal severity. 
As to the treatment of the disease by the aid of drugs 
I have not a great deal to say. No drug seems to be of 


undoubted use in all cases, but there are a few which are 
of especial value in a large number. Quinine and the 
salicylates are used by nearly all in some form or 
another, and more often than not with some good 
results. For very many years yeast has been used and 
with very good effect. At the present day I believe it 
the most valuable remedy we possess. I have tried 
various preparations of it, and I think the best is nuclein 
or nucleinic acid. If started early in the disease and 
continued steadily it has a marked beneficial effect. It 
seems to assist the tissues to resist the infective process. 
Another general remedy which may be used with success 
both as a food and as a curative agent is sour milk. 
Some dogs will drink this readily, and provided they 
drink sufficent it is remarkable how well they do on it. 
Small doses of thyroid extract also seem to have a bene- 
ficial effect on tissue metabolism, and help the patient to 
throw off the disease. I assume that this is so, as there 
is nearly always some steady increase in weight after its 
administration. 

To review all the many and various phases of com- 
plicated cases of distemper, and to give in detail my 
ideas as to the best method of treating them, would 
oecupy too much of your time and I fear would prove 
tedious. Let me, therefore, merely call to your minds 
some of the difficulties which we have to contend with 
in treating cases, and state shortly what I believe is best 
to be done. 

The greatest difficulty is generally loss of cape. 
This is a matter more for the nurse to contend with than 
the medical attendant, but the latter must have a list of 

table and nourishing foods at his finger ends so that 
e may be able to s ta suitable diet. Some dogs 
prefer dry food, and such dogs generally prefer lean 
meat, cooked or raw. Sometimes they will not eat meat, 
but they will often readily eat stale sponge cake or sweet 
biscuits if given dry. If the patient will take sloppy 
foods, stewed rabbit and rice will often tempt him when 
all else fails. Chicken and game are of little value, and 
only too often are not digested. If food has to be forced 
upon the dog, fresh raw beef juice or milk are the best 
foods that can be chosen. 

If there is no lack of appetite, the disease generally 
terminates favourably, especially if the dog does not lose 
flesh to any great extent. With regard to the diarrhrea 
which is so very troublesome and intractable ; this 
does not seem to need treatment by drugs, as it will 
nearly always stop of itself, though it is often the last 

ptom to disappear. The trouble arises in the fact 

t it frequently is the precursor of dysentery and 
mucous colitis, or ulceration of the rectum—conditions 
which may prove impossible tocure. The bismuth salts 
are useful here, as are also tannoform, hematoxylin, and 
opium. I have found rectal injections not of great 
benefit, and their administration is generally objection- 
able both to the patient and his owner. Some few cases 
have recovered wonderfully by the use of chlorodyne, 
but I find the opiates as a rule very uncertain in their 
action on the bowel of the dog. Milk is the best diet, 
fresh or peptonised, and if he will take it sour milk will 
often effect a cur- when ordinary medicines fail. If the 
case runs on to dysentery or ulceration of the rectum, it 
is nearly always fatal, and there is little that can be 
done. The incessant tenesmus is almost impossible to 
stop, though the opiates have some beneficial effect. In 
some of these cases-when I have had the opportunity of 
making a post mortem, I have found the cecum and 
upper part of the posterior bowel so enormously dilated 
as to occupy three parts of the abdominal cavity.. This 


over-distension will of itself cause continual straining, 
and in such cases I know of no cure. 

The next greatest difficulty in my opinion is the 
satisfactory treatment of the nervous symptoms that are 
so common in the disease. The most fatal are un- 
doubtedly meningitis and coma. The convulsions, and 
the general attitude and manners of the patient are very 
distinctive in meningitis, and such cases are best des- 
troyed as soon as possible. Setoning in the nape of the 
neck has been advocated, but I have not found it of any 
use, and I think the benefit to be derived from such a 
kind of treatment would have to be very sure and 
pot before I should advise such a very cruel ex- 

lent. 

Coma is nearly as unsatisfactory to treat. If stimu- 
lants are given the probability is that coma will only 
give place to delirium and death. Ordinary convulsions 
are not so fatal, and many cases are saved by prompt 
treatment. It is most important to take action in time 
before the fits are frequent or severe, and especially so if 
they are associated with high temperature. While the 
only consist of a champing of the jaw, or abnorma 
dribbling of saliva, they may be stopped by the use of 
bromides. I find strontium bromide in syrup most effec- 
tual, and the drug may be pushed to such a point that 
the dog loses all power in his limbs. After three or 
four days, as the drug is discontinued the muscles regain 
their function and the fits do not recur. In Meningitis 
bromides are no use at all—if anything they only irri- 
tate, and make the case worse. In Chorea, when 
the disease is established or become chronic, I do not 
believe that drugs are of any value. If a case is going 
to get well it will got well without without their use. In 
the early stages, however, when the temperature is high, 
aspirin, antifebrin, and such like drugs are very useful, 
and it is always my practice to make use of them, for 
I believe that in this way the progress of the disease 
may be checked. 

Teeniien is believed generally to be one of the most 
fatal symptoms of distemper, and most difficult to treat. 
I cannot say that this has been my experience, even 
among cases in several packs of hounds. I have gener- 
ally found that the patients die of Catarrhal pneumonia, 
which only too often supervenes. If the patient can be 
protected from lung complications the jaundice will 
generally give way to treatment, but the treatment in 
this case must be very active, and milk is the only safe 
diet. I have had bad cases even in such breeds as 
bloodhounds, setters, and Japanese, and the losses have 
only been among those in which there were lung 
complications. In this, as in all other phases of dis- 
temper, it is essential to see one’s patient early. Prob- 
ably the ter part of the mischief is done when 
once the yellow colour becomes apparent. The greatest 
difficulty experienced is to get the bowels to act freely, 
and to get the owner to give the case sufficient nurs- 
ing and sufficient food. ie 

he last difficulty I shall mention is one which I 
very frequently have to meet. I refer to the fact that 
breeders refuse to admit that dogs in their kennel are 
really suffering from distemper. You may call it by 
any other name. Influenza is perhaps the most 
popular. (Similarly, you must not mention Mange— 
you must call it baad : ; 

It is most difficult to make the public realise that a 
dog with the characteristic eruption is already infected 
with distemper. They do not want the dog to have it, 
and so long as the animal is not bop « ill to them they 
will not believe, and they will not take the necessary 
precautions. Veterinary surgeons can act together and 
make it a point of honour to reject all such dogs from 
shows. This united action would sadly deplete the 
benches and greatly chagrin show committees, but it 
would go a long way towards decreasing the at om 
terribly high mortality of the disease. As have 
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repeatedly pointed ont, the present veterinary examina- 
tion at dog shows is an absolute farce, and it is lowering 
to us as a profession ; and I, for one, shall resolutely 
refuse to act for any show under the present unsatisfac- 

{+ me now sum up my remarks in conclusion. 

It is very necessary to recognise the disease in its 
earliest stages and take the case in hand for treatment. 
Nursing must be of the very best, and medicinal treat- 
ment of the very simplest. 

There must 5 no excess of nourishment, but what 
is one must be of the simplest and most easily digested, 
and if possible taken voluntarily. 

The greatest care must be taken to prevent fresh in- 
fection and relapse. 

Remember the severity of the disease and take every 

ution to ensure a good convalescence. Remember 

and such like dl and do not expect the poor dog 
to do much Bg the more highly developed 
creature, his master.: 

If you honour this incomplete paper with your criti- 
cism, I shall be glad in reply to explain any points 
which you may perhaps think I have touched upon 
too lightly or even omitted. I now have only to thank 
you for your attention. 


MANITOBA VETERINARY ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting was held in the offices of»the 
Dominion Department of Agriculture, Portage Avenue, 
Winnipeg, on Thursday, February 17th, 1910. The 
meeting opened with the business session at 9.30 a.m. 
The President, Dr. J. Welch, of Roland, occupied the 
chair, and the following members were present : Drs. 
W. E. Martin, C. D. McGilvray, W. Hilton, W. A. Dun-- 
bar, M. B. Rombough, J. D. McGillivary, A. E. Wil- 
liamson, C. Little, "S. Martin, J. B. Still, H. Pomfret, 
H. D. Smith, Drs. Hilliard and Westall, Winnipeg ; and 
Drs. J. A. Stevenson. Gretna ; W. H. McKenzie, Emer- 
son; C. A. Stevenson, Reston; A. G. Husband, Bel- 
mont; L. McQueen, Selkirk; J. Irwin, Stonewall ; 
J. A. Swanson, Manitou; J. M. Young, ~— City ; 
H. Bradshaw, Portage-la-Prairie ; J. Mack, Neepawa ; 
J. F. Braund, Boissevain ; 8. Robinson, Brandon ; Dr. 
Hayter, Birtle ; Dr. Cline, Glenboro ; and the Secretary- 
Treasurer, Dr. F. Torrance, Winnipeg. 

The SECRETARY read the minutes of the last annual 
meeting, which, on the motion of Dr. C. D. McGitvray, 
seconded by Dr. J. Irwin were adopted as read. 

The Auditors’ report for the past year was also adopted 
on the motion of Dr. RomBoueH, seconded by Dr. CLINE. 

The SEcRETARY-TREASURER and RecisTRaR then 
submitted his report and financial statement, the latter 
showing a very satisfactory state of affairs, the balance 
on hand being $405.82, and on the motion of Dr. J. A. 
Stevenson, seconded by Dr. Dunbar, the report was 
unanimously adopted. 

The election of officers then took place, resulting as 
follows : 

Council. Dr. F. Torrance, Winnipeg; Dr. C. D. 
McGilvray, Winnipeg; Dr. J, A. Stevenson, Gretna ; 
Dr. W. E. Martin, Winnipeg ; Dr. W. A. Dunbar, Win- 
nipeg; Dr. H. Bradshaw, Portage-la-Prairie ; and Dr. 
§. Coxe, Brandon. 

The Council then elected the following officers : 

President—Dr. W. A. DuNnBAR, Winnipeg. 
H. 

irie. 

Secretary-Treasurer and Registrar—Dr. F. TORRANCE 
Winnipeg. 

Examimers.—Drs. F. Torrance, C. D. McGiivray, 


The SEcRETARY read a communication from the 
American Veterinary Medical Association, being an 
invitation from that Association to send a delegate from 
the Manitoba Veterinary Association to attend their 
Annual Meeting to be held in San Francisco, September 
6th—9th, 1910, and, after some discussion, it was decided 
to appoint a delegate to attend that meeting, and that 
the appointment be left with the Council. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


A good attendance was in evidence when the Presi- 
dent elect, Dr. Dunbar called the meeting to order. 

The meeting was opened with a very able address 
from Dr. Gorpon BELL, Provincial Bacteriologist, upon 
“Laboratory Methods of Diagnosing Rabies,” who illus- 
trated his address with prepared lantern slides, demons- 
trating Negri bodies. 

“Some obscure Febrile Diseases of Horses” was the 
title of an excellent paper read by Dr. C. D. McGrivray, 
which gave rise to a very interesting and instructive 
discussion upon certain forms of fevers in horses met 
with in the Western provinces. 

Dr. O’Brien, M.D., Dominion City, followed with an 
address on “Human Febrile Affections occurring on 
Farms coincident with Fever among the Horses.” 

A paper sent in to the meeting by Dr. W. Little, of 
Boissevain, on “Septic Arthritis of Foals” was 
by Dr. Torrance, and was productive of an interesting 
discussion. 

Dr. R. H. Cook, of the Federal Meat Inspection Divi- 
sion, then read a very able paper on “ Contagious Abor- 
tion,” treating the subject in a very comprehensive 
manner, which was well received by the meeting, pro- 
voking considerable discussion. i 

The annual banquet was held in the Manitoba Hall at 
7 p.m., the chair being occupied by the President, Dr. 
W. A. Dunbar. About 25 members were present, and a 
most enjoyable evening was spent, enlivened with vocal 
and instrumental music. 

Tt was decided to hold the semi-annual meeting in 
Winnipeg, at a date to be agreed upon by the Council. 


Veterinary Inspection at Shows. 


The North British Agriculturist commenting on the 
letter of “ Optimist” last week (p. 598) says : 


We print in our correspondence columns a temperately 
worded and carefully reasoned plea for the “ vetting ” of 
horses. The writer is well known as an authority on 
Clydesdale breeding, but on this occasion he prefers to 
“take cover” behind a nom de plume. It appears to us 
that the general principles for which he contends have 
been fully met by the robust arguments of the Very Rev. 
Dr. Gillespie, who very pertinently says that “ Doctors 
differ” proverbially, and horse-doctors in particular, and 
when the vets. “cast” a horse for being affected with 
hereditary unsoundness the one week, and another bunch 
of vets. pass him as sound next week, who is to have 
any confidence in such a system ? e shall therefore 
deal with the particular disease which is mainly treated 
of in the letter of our correspondent, that is to say, “the 
so-called hereditary disease” of Roaring. In our article 
a fortnight ago we had referred to the great thorough- 
bred horse Ormonde, which was a roarer, and yet very 
few of his stock were roarers. Our correspondent says 
that a large part of Ormonde’s life was spent in South 
America where the climate was such as to render roaring 
practically dormant. Does that mean that roaring is a 
climatic trouble? And was it because the climate of 
Scotland and the North of England is so moist and 
humid that so many of the West horses shown at Glas- 


and W. E. Martin, Winnipeg. 


gow were cast on the score of roaring? And is it the 
r climate of the English Midlands and South of 
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England that enables so many of the Shire horses to 
the veterinary examinations for roaring? And in 

that case how did it come about that last year, when 
Principal McCall—for whom, as we know, our corres- 
pondent has the very highest respect—passed every 
animal on the score of wind, and only “cast” one 
horse on the score of spavin, whereas this year the 
veterinary arbiters at Glasgow— Messrs. Robb and 
Rutherford—bowled over so 0m | horses like so many 
ninepins, on the score of roaring? Our correspondent 
says that.the “ wind” is not the strongest point in the 
Clydesdale constitution, and he adds that many of the 
most popular stallions of the breed a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago were “rank roarers.” On this point we would 
ask whether Sir Everard was not well known to be 
affected with this trouble? And yet he begot numerous 
rominent and thoroughly sound animals including 
n’s Pride, the greatest and most impressive sire 
that the world has ever seen. Had Sir Everard been 
“scrapped ” on account of his being affected with the 
“so-called hereditary disease” of roaring, there would 
have been no Baron’s Pride to sweep the stakes at the 
leading shows for the last twelve or fourteen years ; no 
Everlasting, which was three times champion at the 
Highland, and was sire of the £1000 yearling colt of 
last year ; no Baron of Buchlyvie for the lawyers to 
fatten on ; no Bonnie Buchlyvie ta win the champion- 
ship at the Royal and G w Shows after ing 
the veterinary examination at both places; no Chester 
Princess ; no Scotland Yet ; no Nerissa, an invincible 
winner at the Royal and the Highland ; no Minniewawa, 
no Moira, no Thelma 2nd, &c. In fact, the whole 
course of Clydesdale history would have been changed— 
and changed most decidedly for the worse— Sir 
Everard been “scrapped” on account of unsoundness. 
That is only an instance out of many that might be ad- 


duced in support of our contentions. Our correspond- 
ent concludes his letter by saying that Clydesdale 


breeders should not dread the veterinary examination, 
but should rather “look to Islington and take courage.” 


. Had they not better look to Glasgow of last year and 


take greater courage, seeing that only one horse was 
“cast” there on account of being like the great 
thoroughbred Hermit, which had a spavin on his hock, 
and yet all his numerous progeny were distinguished by 
strong and good hocks. - 


Writing on this subject in the Oban Times of last 
last week under his pen name of “Scottish Borderer ” 
the Very Rev. Dr. Gillespie says: . 

“The question of the vetting of Clydesdales at shows 
has again come into prominence, and, in fact, it is being 
more or less vigorously pressed from various quarters. 
Of course, it goes without saying that it is eminently 
desirable that only horses which are sound and free 
from hereditary disease should be used for breeding 
purposes, and it is claimed that with this object the test 
of veterinary inspection should be applied to horse ex- 
hibits at shows. If the reports and verdicts of the in- 


specting veterinary surgeons could be always found to 


be uniform and reliable, it would not be easy to find a 
weighty argument against a scheme of universal veteri- 
inspection. But, unfortunately, the adage that 


nary 
doctors differ holds good in a special degree in the sphere 


of veterinary inspection. . . . Such being the case, what 
satisfaction can there be in a system of veterinary in- 
spection which produces such results? It cannot give 
satisfaction and confidence to breeders, whose desire is 
to be protected against using eiacand taco, and to use 
only sound ones. It may operate very unfairly against 
owners of horses, seeing a particular horse may 
branded with hereditary disease by one set of vets., 
while another set of at least equal skill and authority 


may ate afterwards declare the same animal to be 
uite free from such a damaging taint. It is understood 
at so many sires were rejected as unsound at the re- 
cent stallion show at Glasgow as to create serious mis- 
giving in the minds of the different classes of people 
interested in the whole scheme of veterinary inspection 
in connection with shows.—JV. B. A. 


Horses and horse-breeding are naturally the chief 
topics this week. The Shire Horse Society is to be con- 
gratulated on the results of the veterinary examination 
of horses exhibited at Islington last week. A return of 
15 horses rejected out of 284, as against 30 rejected out 
of 294 in 1909, seems very good work. Of the 15 six 
were rejected for sidebones, five for defects in wind, and 
two for cataract, the other two being for minor causes. 
It is, however, possible to make too much of this result. 
Regard must be had to the schedule under which the 
examination at London is conducted. It does not in- 
clude chorea (shivering) or stringhalt, yet the certificate 

iven at London certifies a horse as sound. Now no 

orse can be certified “sound” which is not tested for 
nervous diseases. The diseases scheduled should be 
specified on the certificate. Dissatisfaction has been 
expressed with the results of the “ vetting for the Caw- 
dor Cup competition. That so large a percentage of 
horses examined should have failed to pass is certainly 
matter of t, but no one who has attended the London 
shows is in the least disconcerted by the criticisms passed. 
All of these have been heard before many times, and the 
remedy lies in owners exercising a wise discretion with 
respect to the submission of their horses to the test. A 
horse which has manifestly been “ blistered” for throat 
trouble, and a horse which manifestl uired no vet. 
to say whether he had sidebones, should not be sub- 
mitted to the “vetting” test. The proposal that a cer- 
tificate of soundness from the local vet. should be 
accepted as sufficient evidence of soundness belongs to 
the realm of unconscious humour.—Scottesh Farmer. 


To the Editor of the Scottish Farmer. 


Sir,—Mr. Simpson refers to horses standing in the 
house for nine months, and being heavily fed, so that 
when they are put to the test they are condemned for 
roaring when there is really nothing wrong. This is 
not so. Ifa horse is sound in his larynx, and in condi- 
tion, want_.of exercise will never make him roar, no mat- 
ter how he is opp Mr. Simpson wonders at a 
horse being passed sound at home and condemned at the 
showyard by the same vets, This could happen very 
easily if the horse in question was a shiverer, as this 
disease is hard to detect in its earlier stages. The rail- 
way journey develops the disease sufficiently to make it 
visible, while at home no man can seeit, As “ Horse- 
Owner” says, when the excitement passes away the 
horse is all right again, but at the same time he is a 
most d rous animal to breed from. 

The stallion owner naturally wants no vetting when 
there are so many stallions unfit to ; but what 
about the man who buys the produce of these unsound 
horses at a big price for breeding or street purposes ? 
Very often when the horse changes his quarters he takes 
a cold, and if peomencees to any of the diseases, it is 
then developed, and within a month a gelding costing 
£70 may not be worth £35. “ Horse-Owners” remarks 
about sidebones and stirring foals are, I doubt, meant 
asa joke. His suggestion to have the local vet. 
the horse will not do. Vets. are human, and will be 
inclined to lean to their friends. They may even have 


be | shares in the horses. In my opinion, the vetting of 
stallions is a step in the right direction.—Yours, etc., 
lst March. EXPERIENCE. 
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Sir,—It is abundantly evident from the various letters 
that have appeared in the colunins of your instructive 
and interesting journal, and the talk of the man in the 
street, that the results of the veterinary inspection at 
the recent show have caused no little surprise and dis- 
appointment to very many people. No wonder! Fift 
per cent. of the best specimens of the Clydesdale breed, 
about to compete for the premier honours at our national 
show, failing to qualify on account of unsoundness is a 
state of matters that no one who has the interest of the 
breed at heart can lightly pass over. 

_ Interested parties—or, should I not rather say, apolo- 
gists '—are not slow to bring forward explanations and 
excuses ; and on all sides one hears such expressions as 
“The examination was far too severe,” “Some of them 
were condemned for grunting,” “ Big, fat stallions, after 
months of idleness, are bound to be thick of the wind, 
and make a noise.” I have excellent authority for stat- 
ing that the causes for rejection were scheduled and 
limited in number, so that the inspectors only acted ac- 
cording to orders Is it suggested they did not know 
their business ? or is the schedule too high ? 

It is really astonishing to hear practical horseman of 
the calibre of Mr. Simpson, and instructors of public 
opinion on matters relating to horse flesh, obtaining such 
crude and confused ideas, not only as to what roaring is, 
but as to what may cause it. The favourite delusion is 
that excessive fat and want of exercise may produce in 
a stallion of the Clydesdale breed—other breeds would 
seem to be exempt ; lucky breeds !—the condition 
known as roaring, and recognised by a characteristic 
sound in inspiration. As a matter of fact, roaring is a 
nervous <lisease, and no exertion, it does not matter how 
severe or how fat the subject may be, will make a horse 
which is sound of wind a “roarer.” If a fat stallion, 
out of condition from want of exercise, is subjected to 
severe exertion the result will be distressed or laboured 
breathing, but never a “noise” if the wind is sound: 
Such an elementary truth I thought all practical horse- 
men would have known. 

I can quite understand that it is not in the interests 
of stallion owners to have their horses “ vetted,” but 
what is the opinion of their customers? It is a wonder 
to me that they have stood it so long. Do stallion 
owners deny that certain horses have left their un- 
soundnesses wherever they have travelled ? 

My business is at times to purchase horses for heavy 
— purposes, and I find great difficulty in getting 
sound animals of the class wanted. In speaking to an 
eminent veterinary surgeon the other day on this ve 
question, he remarked that the sound animal was suc 
a rara avis that the question very often with him was 
—What unsoundness is the least objectionable? I hope 
at this time some one or more of those whose business 
it is to travel through Scotland selecting and buying 
heavy draught geldings will come forward and state 
frankly their opinion on the soundness of Clydesdales. 

Veterinary inspection at shows in Scotland is not 
favoured by owners. This must, I should say, be due to 
one of two reasons :—{1) Veterinary surgeons in Scot- 
land are not qualified to say whether an animal is 
suffering from a certain condition ; (2) horse-owners are 
afraid—not without reason—of the result. 

Anyone who remembers the Shire of twenty or 
twenty-five years ago, and knows it to-day, I am sure 
will readily grant that nothing short of a transformation 
has occurred in the soundness of the breed. What has 
brought the great improvement about ? 

T have a vivid seeolbection of the inception of veterin- 
nary inspection at the Shire Horse Show, London, now 
many years As “few were taken and many left,” 
nothing short of consternation prevailed in the ranks of 
the stallion owners, and the veterinary profession, to 
say the least of it, were not considered to be worthy of 


the trust re in them. But veterinary inspection 
has remained until this day, and the wisdom shown by 
the controllin a gy So exemplified now in the remark- 
able results that have followed that wise policy.— 


Yours, ete. 
THe LooKER-on. 
March Ist, 1910. 


REVIEW. 


Tue STaNDARD CycLOPEDIA OF MoDERN AGRICUL- 
TURE AND Rurat Economy. Edited by Prof. R. 
Patrick Wricut, F.H.A.S., F.R.S.E. Vol. vij. Hem 
—Lan. (The Gresham Publishing Company, 34 and 
35 Southampton Street, Strand, London, 1910). 


The successive volumes of this cyclopedia are quite 
uniform as far as their standard of excellence is con- 
cerned, and only vary in their individual interest in 
accordance with the alphabetical arrangement of the 
subject matter. That alphabetical arrangement brings 
a number of subjects together into the seventh volume, 
the extent and variety of whose interest can scarcely be 
adequately conveyed. The major contributions in re- 
spect of length and importance include articles on Irri- 
gation, the Irish Land Acts, the agriculture of India 
and Ireland, labour on the farm (with an additional 
article upon the status, training, and education of the 
farm labourer), the Highland and Agricultural Society 
of Scotland, and the hygiene of the farm. The last- 
mentioned article is written by Prof. Woodruff, whose 
name has not stung 9 appeared as a contributor to the 
cyclopedia. sete of the most important special breeds 
of animals, too, fall within this volume, as Jersey and 
Hereford cattle, and hunters—the Irish hunter being 
dealt with in a separate article. Various important 
subjects in connection with horses also appear, such as 
their classification, rearing, feeding, and manage- 
ment, and the statistics of their imports and ex-. 
ports. To quote a few other of the more important 
subjects in this volume (not speaking of very many 
absolutely minor ones which are nevertheless of some 
moment to agriculturists, and therefore find a place) 
we may mention hunting, the “humus” of the soil, 
hops and hop-growing machinery, heredity and hybridi- 
zation, income tax, the ixodide, the jurasic system of. 
strata. jute, kainit, and kohl-rabi. Every reader will 
be able to name many subjects which we have not 
mentioned—such as the Highland pony and the Houdan- 
fowl—which ought alphabetically to be included in the- 

resent volume. He will find them there, and also find 
information upon very many other less familiar subjects, 
some of which, indeed, have probably hitherto been 
quite outside the ken of the great majority of agri- 
culturists. 

Ww. R. C. 


Conviction—Sentence. 


In the case of Adam Melrose Porteous, whose name- 
was removed from the Register R.C.V.S. in 1908, at the- 
Durham Assizes last month (see p. 581) Mr. Justice- 
Ridley, in delivering judgment, said that the fact that 
incompetence had not been proved told in the prisoner’s. 
favour, but the other part of the case remained un- 
answered—that he had pretended to be a doctor when: 
he was not, that he pretended to have qualifications. 
which he actually did not have, and obtained money by: 
false pretences. Had the prisoner been ignorant in the- 
duties he had performed a more seyere sentence would 
have been passed. The judge then sentenced the- 
accused to six months’ imprisonment in the. secondi 
division ; he refused an order as to costs. 
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DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS 1894 to 1903, SUMMARY OF RETURNS. 


Glanders 
Anthrax and- Mouth (including Counties | Scab. Swine Fever. 
Period. Farcy) Affected 
Out- | Ani- | Out- Ani- | Out-| Ani-| Animals | Out-] Out- | Slaugb. 
foreake mals. foreaks mals. fbreaks| mals.| Attacked breaks. tered * 
| 
Gr. BRITAIN. Week ended March 5] 42 51 8 29 12 
1909... | 25 30 9| 48 | 21 28 | 250 
Corresponding week in 1908 ... | 22 23 23 | 61 | Essex 1 32 35 1 
1907 ...] 27 30 24 26 84 
— a London . 13 
Total for 10 weeks, 1910 317 | 384 72 205 | cs 251] 232 | 1661 
Middl'sex 1 
1909 ...} 277 | 370 105 | 308 233 | 286 | 2310 
Cor din iod in 1908 | 347] | 112 | 165 562 510 | 286 | 1218 
1907 194 | 242 184 | 443 | 308] 349 1545 


Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, March 8, 1910. 


Parasitic Mange (outbreaks) 


IRELAND. Week ended Feb. 26 2 “fe | one 23 
(1909 | 1 23 2 1 
Total for 9 weeks, 1910 4 6 17 190 6 214 
(1907 A 24 33 | 


Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland, (Veterinary Branch), Dublin, March 2. 1910 
Nors.—The figures for the Current Year are approximate only. 


* As Diseased or Exposed to Infection 


Old Smithfield. 


At what period Smithfield became a market for the 
sale of live stock is not precisely known, but that it was 
used for this purpose upwards of seven hundred years 

isevident from the old chronicles of Fitzstephen, 
eof writing in 1150, mentions that horses and cattle 
were then being bought and sold on this identical spot. 
An Act of the Common Council of the City of London 
recognises the existence of a cattle market at Smith- 
field previous to 1345, and the statutes framed by the 
Corporation for the regulation of the business are to be 
found in the old sy ! records. The ancient rights and 
privileges enjoyed by the Corporation in respect to 
Smithfield were confirmed by a Charter of Charles the 
First, but were subsequently abrogated by a decision of 
the Judges in the reign of Charles the Second. The 
City authorities of that period, however, made good 
their coutention that the judicial decision was unso 
and an Act was passed in the reign of William an 
Mary which restored to the Corporation the rights they 
had uniformly exercised for so many centuries. In 1614 
old Smithfield Market was legally established for the 
sale of live stock, and the dead meat market was 
carried on in the penepreneheod of New, Street. At 
that period Smithfield was a large unenclosed space out- 
side the City walls, and probably a more suitable spot 
could not have been selected for the reception of live 
stock ; but with the lapse of years and the rapid growth 
of population the danger of driving herds of cattle 
through the crowded thoroughfares gradually forced 
itself on the attention of the City authorities. The 
moved to the then comparatively sparsely-popula: 
district of Islington, where it is still carried on ; and the 
vacated site at Smithfield was propriated for the 
wholesale dead meat trade.— Meat Trades Journal. 


“Hackney.” 


The term “ Hackney” was brought into use in Eng- 
land in the twelfth century by the Normans, who des- 
cribed as a hacquenée the active and useful saddle horse 
which was ridden by knights and other men of military 
rank on the march and at such times as they did- not 
wear their heavy armour. In Bain’s “Calendar of 
Documents Relating to Scotland ” there is a curious and 
interesting record of the “horses of the bannerets, 
knights, esquires, and vallets of the tng household 
which were killed at the battle of Falkirk in the year 
1298, the value of such horses being paid to the owners 
out of the public purse. The list of horses killed -and 
paid for includes a great many Hackneys. 

It is interesting to trace the change of meaning which 
the term Hackney has undergone. Sir Walter Gilbey, in 
his work on “The Harness Horse,” says : “ The Hackney 
being a gh ar x men who hired out horses for 
journeys were called Hackney men.” Thus, in process of 
time, the name came to signify a hired horse, and we 
have evidence that the “ Hackney man,” or jobmaster. 
| kept an exceedingly good stamp of animal. he w 

“hackney ” having come to mean a horse that could be 
hired, by one of those curious perversions of language 
brought about by popular usage it was applied to means 
of conveyance other than horses that could be hired, and 
thus in 1605 we hear for the first time of “hackney” 
coaches, and, in 1634, of “ hackney” chairs. 

“ Hackney ” and “ palfrey” were terms applied to the 
same stamp of animal—namely, saddle-horses of the best 
class, the only difference—at one period of history at 
the allowed to retain its 
natural pace, the trot, while rey was very gener- 

taught to amble or run, that gait being easier to the 
rider on a long jourens. From very early times the 
eastern counties have been famed for the Hackneys bred 
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there. Four hundred years ago Dame Margaret Paston 
wrote to her husband: “There be three trotters bought 
for you at St. Faith’s fair, right fair horses—God save 
them—and they be well keeped ” a sp It is 
thought that Norfolk, Suffolk, and Yorkshire owe some- 
thing of the merit of their trotting horses to early im- 
rtations of Norwegian stock by the Danes. Mr. 
curen at “the fact that the trotting horse was in the 
eighteenth century found most plentifully in those 
districts of the kingdom where Danish settlers had left 
indelible marks of occupation and habitation, warrants 
the assumption that to Norse horse stock they in 
t measure owe their. characteristic action.”—Live 
tock Jowrnal. 


Scientific Cinematographs in Berlin. 


“Cinematography Applied to the Service of Science” 
was the title of a demonstration given for medical men 
and women in the “Empress Frederick House for medi- 

post-graduate teaching” on February 22nd. Long 
before the hour fixed for the opening of proceedings the 
amphitheatre was crowded, so that the specialily invited 
guests—among whom was Robert Koch, apparently hale 
and vigorous as ever—found it difficult. to get to the 
seats reserved for them, and Professor Kutner, head of 
the Empress Frederick House, had to use all his powers 
of persuasion in order to induce the members, who kept 
besieging the doors long after wag place inside was full, 
to retire and exercise patience for another ten days, 
when—so he assured them again and again—the demon- 
stration would be repeated. 

All the Berlin medical institutes and establishments, 
the Medical Department of the Prussian Cultus- Ministry. 
the Imperial German Board of Health, were represented 
in the audience, and very property there was hardly one 
among them who did not 
after a few introductory words by Kutner, the first pic- 
ture was thrown upon the screen. At the operating 
table stood von rgmann, “in his habit as he 
lived,” attended by his assistants, proceeding to the 
amputation of a foot. The operation lasted about ten 
or twelve minutes, and its cinematographic presentment 
was of such ae clearness and steadiness, and so 
free from the usual flashes and breaks of continuity 
that its progress was watched with almost breathless 
atten followed laparotomy by the French 

nm followed a tomy by the French surgeon 
a reproduced with similar success. Doyen was 
one of the first to recognise that the 
which at first had been looked upon as no more than a 
scientific toy, might be developed into an educational 
factor of the highest value. By studying the films of his 
own operations, Doyen became aware that many move- 
ments he made were superfluons and time-wasting, and 
by dint of close observation he succeeded in materially 
simplifying his methods. 

A birth, from its first stage, was then shown ; and 
after this the process of lactation. Then Dr. T. Fraen- 
kel gave some the domain of 

le surgery, and of special gymnastics In scoliosis. 

r. Braun (Vienna) showed the impulse of the heart’s 
apex ; a set of films by Professor Cavallo = 
— and intestinal peristalsis in a frog; fessor 

ieder showed his films of the human stomach during 
digestion, and of heart and diaphragm movements dur- 
ing respiration. Heffter, the new Professor of Materia 
Medica in Berlin University, roused the liveliest interest 
and admiration by a series of films showing the toxic 


_ action of quinine and nicotine with the antagonistic effect 


of muscarine-atropine, and also the action both of chloro- 
form and of stecpheethin on the frog’s heart. de 

Finally, Dr. Reicher demonstrated microscopic living 
pictures 


in the enormous enlargement of the lantern! Dr. 


eel his memory stirred when, | 


lens. Before the eyes of the spectators cultures of bac- 
teria grew on their nutrive media; typhus bacilli, 
cholera bacilli, and coli bacilli gambolled about the 
field ; and trypanosomes of sleeping sickness wriggled 
in and out of cultures and blood. These remarkable 
sets of films, the first of the kind yet shown in Germany, 
spec construc or the purpose by Zeiss of Jena. 
Medical Journal. 


The Census of Horses. 


In the House of Commons on Tuesday last, in the 
course of a discussion of the Army Estimates, Mr. 
Haldane said : 

It has been said that the instructions given as to the 
mode of taking the census of horses were rather vague. 
He oe that was so, but he believed that the scheme 
would work out, although experience might show the 
need of making changes in it. He had received the 
results of the census for England and Scotland minus 
five counties, and the return showed that out of 1,408,381 
horses existing in 88 counties, there were 140,372 riding 
horses, 703,120 heavy draught horses, 428,570 light 
draught horses, and 136,019 ponies of a certain size 
Those figures give an indication of the proportions in 
which different classes of horses would be found when a 
more careful classification took place. In Ireland prob- 
ably the proportion of riding horses would be larger, and 
that of heavy draught horses less. The work of the 
county associations would not be as heavy as many hon. 
members su Out of about 2,000,000 horses the 
War Office did not want more than 130,000 or 140,000 at 
the outside, so that there were 12 or 13 times as many 
horses as were needed to be drawn upon in time of 
mobilization. The point would be to distribute the small 

uota justly, and he knew nobody more — of doing 
that hen were the people who knew the localities. The 
working out of the plan was tentative, but he saw no 
reason why the foundations should not be laid of a sys- 
tem which would enable horses to be obtained at once 
on mobilization. He was pleased that the House showed 
a determination to have the question dealt with. The 
President of the Board of Agriculture would be glad to 
confer with those hon. members who thought that with 
the aid of that a a a the scheme might be im- 
proved. He thought the wish which had been expressed 
that there should be a special training manual for the 
Yeomanry was reasonable, but there was difficulty in de- 
fining the precise functions of Yeomanry. He would see 
what could be done, however. 


Insurance Claim—The Late Mr. J. Furniss. 


At the King’s Head Hotel, Darlington, Mr. Edward 
Shortt sat to arbitrate in a claim made by Mrs. Furniss, 
widow of Mr. J. a ey surgeon, Stanhope 
Road, against the Scottish Accident, Life. and General 
Insurance Company, Ltd. Mrs. Furniss is executor 
under her husband’s will, and she claimed £500 under 
an accident policy, bonuses to £650 in connection with 
the death of her husband under an accident policy. The 
claim was resisted on the ground that death was due to 
natural causes, and not to an accident. : 

Mr. Gawan Taylor (instructed Mr. R. M. 
appeared for the claimant, and Mr. Mortimer (instruc 
by Messrs. Archer, Parkin. and Archer, of Stockton), for 
the respondents. It appeared that Mr. Furniss was 
engaged in lancing an a on a horse, when a quan- 
tity of the foul matter went over his face, causing blood- 
poisoning within forty-eight hours, and resulting, it was 


contended, in his death. Dr. Thompson, Dr. Pearso: 
; , and Dr. Morrison were called on be 
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of the Claimant ; and Dr. Hutchings, two medical men 
from Edinburgh, and Mr. 8. Morton, veterinary surgeon 


Middlesboro gave evidence on behalf of the re- 
spondents. e arbitrator will give his award in due 
sourse. 
Personal. 
The King has graciously given permission for the 


skeleton of Persimmon, now temporarily at the British 
Museum (Natural History) at South Kensington, to be 
exhibited at the forthcoming first International Shoot- 
ingand Field Sports Exhibition in Vienna before it is 
permanently transferred to the custody of the Trustees 
of the British Museum. 


Swanston.—On the 3rd inst., at her mother’s house, 
Gloucester Terrace, Hyde Park, the wife of Captain 
Nelson Swanston, A.v.c., of 5 Oxford Road, Colchester, 
of a daughter. 


Mr. G. W. Tyson, M.R.c.V.s.; Mr. W. PRENDERGAST, 

m.R.C.v.s.; and Mr. W. Asue KING, M.R.C.v.8., all 

uates of the Royal Veterinary een Dublin, have 

temporary Veterinary Inspectors for 
Ire 3 
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ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE. 


Extract from London Gazette, 
War Orrick, WHITEBHALL, Mar. 4. 


TERRITORIAL Force. UNATTACHED LIST. 


The appointment of Vet.-Lieut. W. K. Barron, which 
was announced in the London Gazette of June 1, is post- 
dated to April 16. 


Extract from 7'ransvaal Government Gazette, 
Dated February 11, 1910. 


Lieut.-Col. James Irvine Smith to be a Justice of the 
Peace for Johannesburg. 


OBITUARY. 


SaMUEL LockE, M.R.C.v.8., Grosvenor St., Manchester. 
(President of the Royal College of Veterinary Sur- 


geons, 1909-10). 
Graduated; Glas: April, 1869. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


MR. UPTON’S QUESTIONS. 
ir, 
To answer Mr. Upton's questions fully a book would 
require to be written, and probably a special authority 
deputed to answer each question. I will, however, with 
your permission Mr. Editor, give my ideas on the questions, 
and if others will write a bit on the same matters the inter- 
change of views and opinions may be useful and instructive. 
1. Joint evil may be called a pyo-septicemia. The organism 
that causes it in foals is not certain, but navel ill leading to 
scour in calves has:been attributed to two bacilli—Bipolaris 
septicus and Coli communis. The organisms gain access to 
the navel most frequently after birth, occasionally, perhaps, 
in utero. Dirty floors or litter and open navels go not well 
together, and pathogenic bacteria present on the former 
enter the body by the latter. The umbilical vein goes to 
the liver, and the arteries to the internal iliacs. The organ- 
isms gain access to the blood stream probably by the break- 


ing down of a thrombus, and, like all organisms, show a 
proference for certain meat or food, in this case often joints 
and their structures. Organisms may spread by metastasis 
from the lungs and liver to the joints. 

Scrofulous arthritis is probably hereditary, or due to salt 
diet and ship biscuits. 

Rheumatic arthritis is intimately associated with cold, 
damp air and draughts, and is occasionally accentuated by 
large supplies of beer. It has been said to be due in man 
to staphylococci and streptococci infection. In our patients, 
it is a useful complaint to remember when we get puzzled 
too mach. An aborting cow, one with a retained after- 
birth, or inflamed udder, often shows pain in her joints, and 
it also occurs in horses after influenza. It may be assumed 
that rheumatic arthritis in animals, as also in one affection 
in man, is often of a secondary nature. 

2. The Distemper organism is now su to be ultra- 
visible and unstayed by filtering. en the bacillus 
attacks dogs it is ascniiiel that it puts other normal bac- 
terial canine inhabitants into active deleterious motion, and 
these produce varied injurious symptoms—catarrhal, abdo- 
minal, intestinal, etc. A cocco-bacillus, streptococci, staphy- 
lococci and a pasteurella have all been isolated from dis- 
temper patients. 

3. The causes of influenza are said to be probably due to 
an unknown infection bringing about active harmful work- 
ing of streptococci and the ovoid bacteria (Pasteurella equi 
or Bacillus bipolaris equisepticus occurring as @ mono- or 
diplococcus) generally at a time when the animal body is 
subject to cold, damp, or over-exertion. An animal below 
par gets influenza quicker than one up to concert pitch. 

4. Septocytes and phagocytes fight as in all diseases. 
Where the former preponderate to the end, the latter are 
defeated, and the old complaint called death occurs. All 
medicinal treatment should be directed towards killing the 
septocytes either directly or indirectly, and eliminating 
them from the animal body. Destroyed tissue can hardly 
be replaced, hence inoculation will always probably be more 

reventative than curative. Inhalations, antiseptics, febri- 

ages and diuretics help the phagocytes. 

5. The glands of the bowel may become healthy after 
strongyli invasion. Death, however, oftens occurs from the ~ 
edentatum and tetracanthum. Hemorrhage, peritonitis, 
and pus in the bowels result from these worms. Anmmia 
and colic ensue also. 

6. Cab horse disease is certainly not entirely due to brush- 
ing, otherwise it would be a one-sided affair. ‘‘‘ammer, 
‘ammer, ‘ammer, on the ‘ard, ‘igh road ’’ has a lot to do 
with it, especially where concrete and blue flints exist. I 
should say it is often a sub-acute ostitis, and occasionally a 
periostitis and ostitis. 

7. There may be something in the s ted causes of 
navicular disease and necrosis of the lateral cartilages as indi- 
cated in this question. I should say dropping when jump- 
ing and concussion in the one, and treads in the other are 
far more frequent causes. 

8. The saying ‘‘once a.corn, always a corn,’’ is not 
quite true; if it was changed to ‘once a corn, nearly 
always @ corn,’’ it would be nearer the mark. I don’t think 
contracted heals cause corns. Corns, however, are difficult 
to get rid of because increased and intermittent pressure 
occasions them, and pressure on a place that has already 
been pressed on brings up all the old trouble. There are 
corns and corns. In my experience the deep-seated one 
going right down to the soft tissues and widespread never 
disappears under present horse shoeing conditions, and 
esa roads, even with threequarter shoes.— Yours 


ithfully, 
G. 


‘* PROFESSORS.”’ 


Sir, 

The letter headed ‘‘ Roaring, or Whispering,’ signed 
‘* Not a Professor ’’ in last week’s issue of The Veterinary 
Record, pointing to an advertisement of the originality and - 
skill of a London practitioner, should be taken some noti¢e 
of by the Council of the R.C.V.S. if it was inserted in The 
Sportsman with the consent of the said practitioner. 
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* But with regard to the subject of Professors, ask the 
average ‘‘ man in the street ’’ what he understands by the 
term applied to any man? He may say that it shows that 
the holder of the title is a master of his subject and holds a 
chair at some university ; or he may reply that it is a prefix 
assumed by corn-cutters, dancing masters, conjurers, 
phrenologists, palmists, and pugilists. 

What says Carlyle, in ‘‘ Sartor Resartus,'’ of the pro- 
fessors of his own University ?—‘‘ How beautifully it works, 
with # little mechanism; nay, almost makes mechanism 
for itself! The Professors in the nameless lived with ease, 
with safety, by a mere reputation, constructed in past 
times, and then, too, with no great effort, by quite another 
class of persons. Which reputation like a strong brick- 
going undershot wheel, sunk into the general current, 
bade fair, with only a little annual repainting on their 
part, to hold long together, and of its own accord assidu- 
ously to grind for them. Happy that it was so for the 
inillers.”’ 

Now in the veterinary world the term is used to denote 


a teacher at one of the schools—an ordinarily qualified | | 


veterinary surgeon, who for a small salary is glad to train 
up students in the way they should go. Should these 
men be allowed to ‘‘ retire with the rank of Professor’ 
(and therefore to be still regarded as examples by students) 
if they allow unprofessional notices to appear? A well- 
known medical man prefaced one of his works with the 
following query, ‘‘Which is the greater quack, the peri- 
patetic prescription writer or the scalpel hero?’’ Is this 
the explanation ? 

The following extract is from a recent issue of John Bull : 
. . & professor of something or other in Liverpool 
University told his audience that Liberalism is based upon 
the ethics and teaching of Jesus Christ Himself, which is in 
direct opposition to present-day Conservatism.”’ 

There is reason to believe that a canine specialist—a lay- 
man—at present practising in London, owes most of his 
knowledge of the ‘‘ science and art ’’ to having been assist- 
ant and pupil to a retired Professor. 

Now of late there has been much agitation about the for-, 
mation of a National Veterinary Association. If such an 
amalgamation is accomplished, could it impose a penalty 
for members blaspheming in public, or employing unquali- 
fied assistants ? 

Could it prevent retired lecturers in veterinary schools 
from continuing to use their courtesy title of Professor, and 
thereby inducing the public to believe that they are more 
competent veterinarians than ordinary practitioners? (It 
must always be remembered that students are afraid to 
criticise where the public will institute legal proceedings). 
If so the movement should have many strong supporters. 

And one moral for ‘‘ mere members "' to draw from all 
this is—vote carefully at the Council election next month. 
—Yours, etc., 

Unrry 1s STRENGTH. 


. UNION OF VETERINARY SOCIETIES. 
Sir, 

requires no eloquence or abstruse arguments to 
set. forth its advantages... .”’ 

Thus Mr. McKenny in your issue of Feb. 26. All who 
have the pleasure of knowing him are aware how expert 
Mr. McKenny is in the use of both eloquence and abstruse 
argument; and those who have read his recent letters must 
have felt that both these instruments of controversy have 
had sufficient exercise. 

What we should like now are plain answers to the ques- 
tions and objections contained in my first communication. I 
would crave sufficient space in which to restate them in the 
briefest possible manner. For fuller comment perhaps Mr. 
McKenny would be good enough to again read over what I 
said in your issue of Jan. 29. i 
Rule 3.- Ordinary members of Affiliated Associations 
could only attend the annual meeting on invitation and 
shave-no right either to or vote. 

.) Rule4,.. The constitution of the Conjoint Council—as a 
Council-=is too large for the efficient conduct of business. 
A modest computation puts its numbers at 100. Unless the 


Associations have Councils of omy numerical strength the 
Conjoint Council would not be fairly representative. There 
is no reason why an Association could not make the whole 
of its members Councillors in order to obtain a majority in 
the Conjoint Council. The Conjoint Council would contain 
some twenty Vice-Presidents—possibly more. 

Rule 5. The Local Committee's duties are too restricted. 

Rule 6. All matters, however irrelevent or undesirable, 
submitted by the Affiliated Associations must be discussed 
in conference. 

Sections (a) and (/) are not in agreement. 

Rule 7. Section (6) is objectionable. 

Rule 8. A fixed subscription per Association, irrespective 
of the number of its members is unfair. 

Section (b) What are the privileges referred to? 

Rule 9. There is a possibility of boycotting an Associa- 
tion desiring to be affiliated. 

Rule 11. This provides for plural voting if a member be 

on the Council of more than one Association. 
Rule 16. What are the publications herein mentioned ? 
Rule 32. What is the difference between ‘' Annual 
Meetings,’’ ‘‘ General Meetings.’’ and meetings of the Con- 
joint Council. 

Rule 33. This does not agree with Section (a) of Rule 7. 

Rules 41 and 42. What kind of papers? cf. Rule 6 
which does not provide for the submission of papers. 

The National Veterinary Association is totally ignored. 

Mr. McKenny has attempted to answer one only of the 
above criticisms. In his communication published on 
Feb. 5 he advances an unsound ument in support of a 
fixed subscription per Association. On all the other points 
he has been silent. A significant silence! His communica- 
tions have been compounded of ‘‘ eloquence and abstruse 
arguments.”’ 

I would submit, Sir, that unless Mr. McKenny can give 
straightforward answers to plain questions, we are in a posi- 
tion to draw our conclusions. 

Finally, I should like to ask, from mere curiosity, why 
Mr. McKenny bas ignored the letter of ‘‘ Home Rule’’— 
presumably a fellow-countryman of his—which appeared on 
Feb. 12. Is it that ‘‘Home Rule’’ knows too much? 
—Yours, etc., 

Vis UNITA FORTIOR. 


Sir, 

While admiring the enthusiasm with which Mr. McKenny 
has been advocating the suggested amendments to the scheme 
for the Union of Veterinary Societies, I feel that, in justice 
to my colleagués on the Committee, I cannot allow one of 
his statements to pass without protest. In The Veterinary 
Record of Feb. 26, Mr. McKenny says: ‘‘ Thus, the 
scheme. which for amicable reasons was submitted as an 
amendment, really is The Scheme, and the other is only a 
subterfuge of some person or persons who would like to 
place the National Veterinary Association over all the other 
Veterinary Associations, blinded with the ambition, though 
others could see that it would only be the glory of a passing 

I am afraid that, if this be allowed to pass unchallenged, 
it will be understood that the Committee is actuated by 
motives something less than honest. I can say with con- 
fidence that no member of the Committee has any other 
ambition than that the best interests of the various Societies 
and so of the profession at large, shall be fostered. 

Every member of the Committee has expressed himself as 
most anxious that the scheme would not place any Society 
at a disadvantage. Evidence of this is contained in the 
rule to the effect that each Society shall be self-governing 
as in the past. I cannot too earnestly beg that all who 
are interested in the scheme will give this provision the 
consideration is deserves. 

Ihope Mr. McKenny will see his way to withdraw the 
statement quoted above, since it it may be read as reflec- 
ting on the honesty of the members of Committee and their 
loyalty to the Societies they represent.—Yours, etc. 

O. Cuarnock Braptey. 
— 


Road, 8.W. 
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